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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. last moments draw near, the eager pressing for- 


ward for a taste amounts to a downright scram- 
ble. 

“A stranger whose curiosity induced him to 
go forth betimes and witness this curious scene, 
tells how ‘some drank out of dishes, some stooped 
on their knees to drink, the latter being occa- 
sionally plunged over head and ears by their 
companions.’ As the first rays of the sun ap- 
peared, a man was seen coming down the brae 
in great haste. He was recognized as ‘ Jock 
Forsyth,’ a very honest and pious, but eccentric 
individual. Scores of voices shouted, ‘ You are 
too late, Jock. The sun is rising. Surely you 
have slept in this morning.’ 

“The new-comer, a middle-aged man, perspir- 
ing profusely, and out of breath, nevertheless 
pressed through the crowd and never stopped 
till he reached the well. Then, muttering a few 
inaudible words, he stooped on his knees and 
took a large draught. Then he rose and said, 
‘O Lord, Thou knowest that weel would it be 
for me this day, an’ I had stoopit my knees and 
my heart before Thee in spirit and in truth, as 
often as I have stoopit them afore this well. But 
we maun keep the customs of our fathers.’ So 
he stepped aside among the rest and dedicated 
his offering to the briar bush, which by this time 
could hardly be seen through the number of 
shreds which covered it. 

“For part of the ceremony is that each comer 
must hang a shred of cloth on a large briar bush, 
which grows close by the well, as an offering to 
the healing and luck-conferring waters, forcibly 
reminding the beholder of those holy wells and 
bushes in the Emerald Isle, where many colored 
rags flutter in the breeze; poor Paddy’s votive 
offerings to the blessed St. Somebody on behalf 
of sick parent or child. 

“Strange, is it not, that this custom should be 
so widely spread? We find it at Constantinople, 
where each pilgrim ties a shred torn from his 
own raiment, to the carved windows of saintly 
tombs ; and it is religiously observed by the Mo- 
hammedan pilgrims visiting the Mosque of Omar 
at Jerusalem, bencath the great dome of which 
lies that huge rock whence Mohammed ascended 
to heaven, supposed to be the identical rock 
whereon Abraham did not sacrifice Isaac. This 
rock is surrounded by a great iron railing, 
adorned with thousands of rags, tied up by the 
pilgrims as reminders to the Prophet. Indeed, 
strips of old cloth seem to be a recognized me- 
dium of communication with the spirit-world in 
all corners of the globe, for in our Eastern wan- 
derings we found many a gaily-decorated shrub 
in the lowly Himalayan glens and passes, which, 
in the distance, seemed to be loaded with blos- 
soms, but which on closer approach proved to be 
laden with bright morsels of rag, the simple offer- 
ings of the Hillmen to the spirit of some tree or 
well. 

“In Ceylon, also, where we spent a lovely 
moonlight night on the summit of Adam’s Peak, 
the ‘Holy Mount’ of Buddhists, Sivaites, and 
Mohammedans, we noted the multitude of rags 
tied to the iron chains which prevent the roof of 


the temple, covering the holy footprint, from 
being blown away. The poor pilgrims believe 
that a shred of their raiment, thus offered, will 
surely prevent Buddha from forgetting them 
and their vows. On these superstitious customs 
in far away lands we look with calm indifference, 
but to find the very same practice still lingering 
among our sturdy Rosshire Highlanders, is cer- 
tainly somewhat startling !” 

“In seeking for traces of the old Fire-worship, 
we are most likely to find them on those days 
when the great Fire Festivals were celebrated. 
Of these, the four principal were held on the eve 
of May-day or Spring, on Midsummer’s Eve, on 
Hallow-e’en, the Autumn festival, and at Yule, 
the midwinter feast. 

“It is from the great Spring Festival that we 
still retain our poetical name for the eve of May- 
day, Beltane or Beilteine, which means Baal’s 
fire, a name familiar to every Highlander, and 
still commonly used in Ireland. 

“So late as the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, it was customary in some remote corners 
of the Highlands, especially in Stirlingshire and 
Perthshire, for the young folk to meet on the 
moors on the Ist of May, and after cutting a 
‘round table’ in the green sod by digging such 
a trench round it as to allow of their sitting in a 
great circle, to kindle a fire in the middle, and 
cook a mess of eggs and milk, which all shared. 
Then they baked oat-cakes, a bit for each person 
present, and one bit was burnt black. 

“These cakes were shuffled in a man’s bonnet, 
and each person, blindfold, drew one. Whoever 
got the black bit had to leap three times through 
the flames. The original meaning of which was 
that he became a sacrifice to Baal, and, doubt- 
less, in old days was actually offered up, the ob- 
ject being to secure the favor of the Sun-god, 
and consequently a good harvest. I have been 
told by several persons that they have found 
traces of these Beltane circles in quite recent 
years, so probably the practice is not yet extinct. 
I am told that in some parts of Perthshire it 
is still the custom for the cow-herd of the village 
to go his rounds on May morning collecting fresh 
eggs and meal, and then to lead the way to some 
hill-top, where a hole is dug and a fire lighted 
therein, then lots are cast, and he on whom the 
lot falls, must leap several times over the fire, 
while the young folk dance round in a circle. 
Then they cook their eggs and cakes, and all 
‘sit down to eat and drink and rise up to play.’ 

“The circular trench was of course only an- 
other form of the same symbolism as the Druidic 
stone circles, within which the fires of Baal were 
continually kept burning.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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For “Tue Frienp.” 


Survival of Ancient Rites, 


(Continued from page 155.) 

“ Akin to these traces of the old pagan super- 
stitions was the custom of sacrificing a bull as 
an offering to the earth spirits in time of any 
grievous cattle plague. The latest instance on 
record of this offering having actually been made 
occurred at Dallas, in Morayshire, on my father’s 
estate, somewhere about A. p. 1850. A murrain 
having decimated the herd of a small farmer, he 
proceeded to kindle the Need-fire with all cere- 
mony; then, having dug a pit, he therein sacri- 
ficed an ox to some spirit unknown! 

“This Need-tire or Fire-churn—that is to say, 
fire kindled by friction of dry wood—was deemed 
a charm against all manner of disease, but es- 
pecially against cattle-plague. 

“The Need-fire having been kindled, all other 
fires about the farm were put out, and relighted 
from this one, and all the cattle were made to 
smell it; sometimes the sick animals were made 
to stand over the fire for a quarter of an hour 
with their tongues out. According to the ori- 
ginal custom, the sacrifice of a heifer was neces- 
sary to the salvation of the herd. 

“Sir James Simpson told me of two occasions 
on which this ceremony was observed within the 
memory of the present and past generation ; one 
was at Biggar, in Lanarkshire, the other near 
Torphichen, in West Lothian, within twenty 
miles of Edinburgh ; at the latter, a near relative 
of Sir James was present. In each case an un- 
happy cow was buried alive as a sacrifice to the 
Spirit of the Murrain, in the hope that the rest 
of the flock might thereby be saved !” 

“ Among the wells and fountains held in rever- 
ence in the Highlands of Scotland, in the parish 
of Avock, in the Black Isles (facing Inverness), 
isa well called Craiguck, or Craigie Well, pro- 
bably from the dark crag rising behind it. On 
the first Sunday in May (old style) all the people 
from far and near gather here at daybreak—a 
regular hearty Highland gathering—as merry 
as a fair, all exchanging kindly greetings and 
good wishes for the health of the coming year, in 
good broad Scotch, in Gaelic, or in such pure 
English as we rarely hear from the poor in any 
part of Britain, save here, where it is an acquired 
tongue. The health, of course, is to be secured 
by a draught of the lucky well. But they must 
get their drink before the sun rises. Once he 
climbs the horizon the spell is broken, so as the 




























THE difference between rules and principles is 
an important one. Rules are external; princi- 
ples, internal. Rules warn and restrain; prin- 
ciples guide and inspire. Rules tell you that 
you are wrong; principles enable you to get 
right. Rules help you to do right; principles 
help you to be right. Rules relate more to con- 
duct ; principles, more to character. 











For ‘‘ THe Frienp.” 


An Early Winter Waik. 


On the afternoon of the 3d of Twelfth Month, 
I remembered that one whose wishes I am glad 
to meet, had expressed a desire to obtain some 
of the bright green leaves of the holly, to inter- 
sperse with the browner foliage of a vase of 
grasses and leaves that ornamented one of the 
rooms of our humble dwelling. So, on this mis- 
sion bent, I descended the long low ridge on 
which our village is built, and crossing the 
stream which bathes its southern foot, began to 
ascend an opposite slope. At the outlet of a pipe 
which drained a wet place in a field by the road- 
side, I noticed a red sediment that had accumu- 
lated in the box into which the water poured. 
I had often before seen similar deposits in the 
neighborhood, and had supposed them to be an 
oxide of iron brought up by the water in solu- 
tion, and deposited after coming to the outer air. 
Indeed I knew that there were some springs, not 
far distant, so highly charged with iron that the 
water had been used medicinally as a tonic. 
Some of the sediment was collected and trans- 
mitted to a scientific friend for examination ; he 
kindly subjected it to chemical tests and reported 
that it was an oxide of iron. 

The part of New Jersey in which I live, over- 
lies the green sand or marl, and is more or less 
impregnated with iron. The analysis of the 
marls given in the Report of the Geological 
Survey of New Jersey, gives the proportion of 
oxide of iron in them as varying from 10 to 30 
per cent.; and this material is more or less dif- 
fused through the soil; so that it is not difficult 
to understand why it should be present in the 
springs. It becomes easy also to understand how 
the layer of brown sandstone, or pudding-stone, 
has been formed, which may be traced along the 
upper part of the southern slope of the ridge on 
which our village stands. The iron cement de- 
posited from the spring water that hold it in solu- 
tion, has converted the loose sand and gravel 
into a bed of rock, which is the principal depend- 
ence of the people in this section of country for 
the material for the foundation walls of their 
houses. 

My chemical friend gave me some information 
respecting the chemical changes which take place 
in the compounds of iron in the great laboratory 
of Nature, which may be instructive to some of 
my readers. His letter says :— 


“Tron, as thou art well aware, is a nietal of 
such wide, nay of such almost universal distri- 
bution, and its compounds, soluble and insoluble, 
are so numerous and many of them so unstable, 
that the sources and methods of formation of 
these rusty deposits are probably very varied. 
For instance, iron sulphide, found abundantly 
in many places, and notably so in the sands and 
marls of New Jersey, is oxidized under favorable 
conditions of air and moisture, giving rise to 
springs and streams of water more or less highly 
charged with soluble iron sulphate. This is quite 
unstable when exposed to the air, depositing a 
sub-sulphate containing very little acid, and is 
also readily decomposed by the carbonates of 
lime, &c., so commonly found in spring water. 
When two streams or springs, or the flow from 
two drain-pipes draining different areas mingle 
together, the one containing some iron sulphate 
and the other some soluble carbonate, as of lime, 
&c., the common result is a ferruginous deposit. 
This is notably so at the point of mixture of the 
upper Schuylkill River with some of the creeks 
emptying into it; which creeks have their rise 
in a limestone country. The Schuylkill water 
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is quite sensibly charged with iron sulphate from 


the ‘mine water, and the resulting deposit of 


iron carbonate is so extensive as to stain the bed 
of the river very decidedly. 

“Another way in which these deposits ori- 
ginate is said by the mineralogists to be through 
the escape of carbonic acid from waters charged 
with carbonate of iron, and held in solution by 
reason of the free carbonic acid. As soon as the 
latter is exposed to the air, the carbonic acid 
passes off and the iron goes down as a rusty stain, 
or deposit, or if the circumstances are favorable, 
as concretionary formations. 

“There is one other curious source. Ehren- 
berg states that on examining some of the rusty 
deposit collected from the bottom of ditches in a 
boggy neighborhood, he found the deposit to 
consist almost entirely of the shields of an ani- 
malcule.” 

“Tf thou wilt take a little of the deposit, mingle 
it with a drop of glycerine, drop on a cover- 
glass and examine it with a power of 250 di- 
ameters, or thereabouts, thou wilt observe that 
(neglecting the sand, &c.,) it consists of nearly 
equal sized granules, perhaps we may call them 
for want of a better name, which, when seen 
singly, are semi-transparent, and which are fre- 
quently joined together in strings or rows. 

“There is just enough regularity in size and 
method of arrangement about it to raise a sus- 
picion that possibly organic life may have had 
something to do with the formation of the speci- 
men thou sent, but not near enough to make me 
feel willing to express an opinion that it is so.” 


After leaving the outlet of the drain and its 
red sediment, I came to a Holly-tree by the side 
of the road, which I thought would furnish leaves 
of a bright green, such as I was in pursuit of. I 
observed that several of these were defective, 
having had irregular patches eaten out of them, 
as if by a worm or other insect; and the edges 
of the eaten part were bordered with white. 
This led to further examination; and I soon 
found some of the leaves which were entire as to 
their outline, but marked with white blotches or 
patches,—the effect of a parasitic fungus which 
had attacked them, and had destroyed the vi- 
tality of the part of the leaf thus discolored. 
The defective leaves I first saw were some in 
which the process of destruction had further pro- 
gressed, so that the affected parts had fallen off. 
Over the surface of these white patches were 
scattered minute black dots, which were no doubt 
the masses of spores formed by the fungus to con- 
tinue its species. My own microscope was not 
powerful enough to properly disclose the nature 
of these dots. A botanical friend informed me 
that this Holly leaf fungus belonged to the same 
genus as that which is often seen making colored 
dots on the leaves of other trees. J. W. 

scsesiinnanniaatiibliinsmemiannie 

Abide in Christ the Living Vine—That in 
which we have believed will endure forever; the 
Heavenly Power which God hath revealed in 
your hearts, and made manifest for a standing 
foundation, that’s sure forever, upon which as 
you all abide steadfast, the gates of hell with all 
the powers of darkness shall not prevail against 
you, but you shall be able to withstand him and 
seep your habitation in the dominion thereof, 
and dwell in peace with the rock of safety in the 
midst of all storms, and sing for joy of heart; 
when those that forsake this rock shall howl and 
lament for vexation of spirit. For the Lord God 
will bring his day and his power over all and 
upon all that flies to any shelter or seek any 
other defence.—John Burnyeat, 











For “ Tug Frrenp,” 
First-day Schools and Home Training, 

The statistics of our criminal courts g0 to 
show that a very considerable percentage of the 
misdemeanants have been attenders of First-day 
Schools. The writer has read a great deal of 
moralizing upon this subject in the papers of dif. 
ferent religious denominations ; some of the most 
earnest of it by those who favor, or who have 
favored the maintenance of such schools, and the 
general conclusion arrived at has been, that it 
were better to abolish them altogether than that 
they should stand as a substitute for home train. 
ing, or, should the conditions under which many 
of them are managed, be not radically altered, 

The following, met with the past week, is a 
sample of many, and I give the paragraph entire 
that the view of the writer of it may be fairly re. 
ported, though it be not exactly accordant with 
my own. 

“ Tt is a mischievous error to think and speak 
as we do of the Sabbath-school, as the means of 
instructing and training the children of the 
church. The Sabbath-school is a great evange- 
listic institution, intended to reach those who 
have no instruction or training at home; to bring 
the outlying population, as far as possible, under 
the influence of Christian truth and love; to sup 
plement also, in the case of Christian children, 
what has been done in the family. But just so 
far as it relieves parents of the sense of responsi- 
bility, and puts an end to family religion, and 
parental instruction and training, the Sabbath- 
school is doing harm to the cause of religion and 
morality. As an evangelistic institution, as a 
field for the earnest, practical work of winning 
souls to Christ, the Sabbath-school is calculated 
to be one of the most important and useful in- 
stitutions of modern times. But as a substitute 
for family religion and home training, it is, and 
in the nature of things it ever must be, a disas- 
trous failure. The wrong treatment of the chil- 
dren of the church; the treating them as ‘ out- 
siders—calling them ‘aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenant 
and its promises,’ I regard as the most serious 
practical mistake the church is making. I have 
watched it carefully all my ministerial life, and 
I here record the conviction that it is the chief 
cause of the present revolt against Christianity, 
and of a state of morals in Great Britain and 
America at which portions of the heathen world 
would stand aghast.” 

A truthful and discriminating observation was 
that lately made in a charge by Judge Gordon, 
in the Quarter Sessions Court of this city, when, 
in reply to the defence of a clergyman on behalf 
of the culprit—a mere child of ten years, in- 
dicted for lareeny—that the lad was “a regular 
attendant at the Sunday School,” the judge re 
marked: “ While it may be that he was a regular 
attendant at Sunday School, yet, under certain 
conditions, the sending of a child to Sunday 
School, and not keeping a watchful eye upon it 
at “home, or while it plays in the streets, may 
tend only to harden its heart.” 

As an auxiliary to the unwatchfulness and 
surrender of the sense of parental responsibility 
indicated above, perhaps nothing equals the 
“Sunday paper.” The writer, on a First-da 
morning, has seen one house after another, wit 
few exceptions, in a whole block, served by the 
earrier of newspapers. With a “spicy” and 
very diversified folio of from twelve to twenty 
pages before him, the father of a family is pre 
pared to let his children amuse themselves as 
they list, so that they are reasonably quiet and 
don’t bother him. He is sure that he has no 
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ift for instructing children, and he is very will- 
ing to send them away to be looked after by 
those who are better qualified. 

Yet the writer would not be misunderstood as 
discouraging the giving instruction in good things 
to the poor, neglected, or outcast by those who 
feel a right concern in that direction, and are 

ualified for the service. Many such endeavors 
have undoubtedly been greatly blessed. There 
may be room also for beneficial service, in addi- 
tion to the regular religious meetings, as touch- 
ing the young people of our Society. As to that 
[ have ‘naught now to suggest. The intent of 
the present ‘brief article is simply to encourage 
ys to throw out the home anchors. It will not 
sufice to say that we can get along very well 
without First-day schools, and yet be unforgetful 
of our reasonable duty as parents in instilling (by 
conduct and precept) those lessons which may so 
greatly aid our offspring in “ the battle of life.” 
A first lesson will be the duty we owe our neigh- 
bors, for their help, and then, if we will trust the 
Holy Spirit to lead on, we may find those duties, 
and the salutary influences accompanying them, 
extend out in unexpectedly wide circles. 

Josian W. Leeps. 
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a strange appearance to the cuts through which 
the tracks are laid, and looks as if some tasteful 
hand had whitewashed them. It was a continuous 
interest to see so much timber in this old country, 
great stretches on both sides reaching far over 
the hill- -tops of young trees thick and thrifty, 
bordering fields of grain and grass, now being 
mowed and harvested. The wagons were coming 
in groan@ig with great loads of fragrant new 
mown hay, or of golden sheaves laden with 
abundant grains of wheat. 

“The farms of this valley are unsurpassed for 
fertility and beauty. If a stream of water goes 
through the farm, and a Frenchman will have 
it if possible, he adorns its banks. No driftwood 
or obstructions of any kind, hinders its rippling 
course. The grass on its banks is shorn like a 
lawn. Flowers are planted, lilies droop grace- 
fully over the water ; his gooseberry and currant 
bushes are in clusters here. On “both sides he 
plants trees, so that his brook runs through leafy 
avenues. If willows, they are trimmed ; ‘if Lom- 
bardy poplars, they are kept in graceful cones. 
His avenues have the same living definements to 
mark the way. The growths are of the general 
character of those in our country—maple, beech, 
silver-leafed poplars, ash, hawthorn, &e. 

“Another remarkable fact about the French 
peasant is his constant unity between utility and 
beauty. All the trees of his forest are trimmed 
to the top branches, and this constant trimming 
makes the limbs grow out all over the surface, 
increasing the number of branches an hundred- 
fold. The trees stand up like sheared cedars in 
our lawns, fifty or sixty feet high. The limbs 
cut off ye arly are used for fuel, so the peasant 
shears his forests as well as his sheep for their 
yearly fleece. He keeps his vines artistically, 
and those that climb over his brick chateau are 
trimmed and set to both ideas of beauty and 
utility. In this valley, not usual in Europe, 
are apple orchards, pruned after the same style, 
the dead and fruitless limbs being removed for 
fuel. The fences are hedges, clipped in the pre- 
vailing style, and even these clippings are cut 
into little pieces, and bound up like kindling- 
wood in our grocery stores, and either used or 
sold. The French know how to utilize all nature 
that she may yield to him her richest treasures. 

“ Near Rouen the valley broadens, giving wider 
range to its harvest beauties between its rugged 
chalk lines, and at this point the Dieppe and 
Havre lines unite, and the river Seine first ap- 
pears, as broad as the Susquehanna at Harris- 
burgh; and here the old historic city of Rouen 
rises into the range of vision. It was formerly 
the capital of Normandy, and is, through the 
earlier ages of English history, interwoven with 
most of its defeats and achievements. 

“ During the middle ages the contests between 
England and France on account of Normandy 
were fierce and bloody. These now peaceful and 
fruitful valleys were the highways of armies and 
their fearful desolations. The chronic contests 
were engendered in the fact that the kings of 
England were dukes of Normandy; and Rouen 
for centuries was the scene of bloody frays be- 
tween the two hostile nations, which only ceased 
when Rouen was restored to France in 1449. 

‘Down the Seine the same continuations of 
wealth and beauty appear. In these pleasant 
homes abide the accumulations of wealth for 
centuries, and these French farmers are the cus- 
todians of the wealth of the nation. Their wealth 
passes over to their children, as thrifty and 
saving as their parents—for a French peasant 
never changes his style of living. It all goes 
into the general entail. These are the men who 


rise in their strength in great national calamities 
and loan their money to the government. They 
reason that if the government is destroyed they 
go with it, property and all, and their only hope 
is to keep it up; and it will repay them, and 
France has not deceived them. In 1869 we saw 
hundreds of these men, in blouses, sleeping at 
nights on the pavements around the Louvre and 
Palais Royal, and when we sought the cause, 
were told, “These men have come up from the 
country, as they do every year, to loan their 
money to the Emperor.” And they now do the 
same to the Republic. They are the men who 
liquidated, to a large extent, the German war 
indemnity. 

“The valley of the Seine widens and grows 
richer in all products; finer wheat never grew 
than in the, little patches and long strips of these 
strangely-bounded French estates. On the far- 
off chalk hills are vineyards now giving their 
luscious fruits to the sun for their final ripening. 
All along are villages of wooden houses painted 
white, or of white stone, or of thick bricks of yel- 
lowish tint, pointed between with colored mortar. 
But the lines of rich forests bound the way all 
along. 

“It is a serious problem whether the French 
people, a strange combination of generosity and 
revenge, of heroisms for good and madness against 
it, of sacrifices alike for the right and for the 
wrong, have not lived to do more monumental 
mischief than any other nation of like abilities 
und opportunities upon the face of the globe. 
It has numerical strength, intellectual force, and 
has ever a troublesome progressiveness, sometimes 
on right lines, but often its course has to be 
sought in injustice and giant wickedness. Its 
influence in Week is great. 

“ Paris has wonderfully improved since 1869. 
There was a brutality at that time in the lower 
classes not to be seen now, nor do we believe that 
it exists to as great an extent; the people have 
more liberty, but this is balanced yy more re- 
sponsibility. They well know that the present 
form of government, which they love, rests on 
them, and that the enemies of the country expect 
to gain ascendency by their failures, and this 
idea of personal responsibility has made them 
more conservative and better behaved, on the 
principle that good military discipline in an 
army also indirectly improves the morals of the 
men. 

“The Sabbath is better observed; but few 
large commercial establishments are open, and 
multitudes of shops are closed. There is as much 
ostensible Sabbath in the respectable portions of 
Paris as in Chicago. The people did not lose all 
by their defeat by € rermany ; 3 they began to in- 
quire for the cause, and one is surprised to hear 
thoughtful men, not professing Christians, say 
that “it was for our sins,” and this is a far more 
universal impression among the thinking common 
people. Even the moderate Communists will 
say that it was the Nemesis of God against the 
Romish Church and the nation, for being a party 
to the persecutions and massacre of the Hugue- 
nots, and it is a surprising fact that while the Com- 
munists curse the Roman Catholic Church, and 
ery, ‘ Down with it!’ multitudes of them have a 
kindly regard for the Christian religion as it is 
presented to them by the McAll missionaries, 
and the sympathizing revived French Protestant 
Church. The words addressed to McAll, when 
here on a short vacation visit with his wife, in 
1871, to recruit his health, and which determined 
him to come, came from one of this supposed 
desperate class. ‘Sir, are you not a Christian 
minister? If so, I have something of importance 


SELECTED. 
Eighth Month, 17th. 

Went down to Ipswich by steamer, to accom- 
pany our sister S. F., and spend a day with our 
relatives there. The verdure of the trees, with 
their grateful shade by day and their fine ap- 
pearance when lighted up by the harvest moon, 
now near the full, afforded us a tranquil pleasure. 
But, lovely as is the face of nature, and much as 
Ihave always enjoyed rural scenes and sounds, 
the condition of my fellow-pilgrims upon this 
earth, of the multitudes that people its varied 
surface and who are partaking of the sorrows 
and vicissitudes incident to our mortal state, and 
training for an eternity of happiness or misery, 
seems to me the most interesting and absorbing 
subject, next to that which ought to have the 
first place,—the inquiry whether the great work 
is progressing with ourselves individually. I 
sometimes fear lest my mind is wandering to the 
ends of the earth, and poring over miseries I 
have no power to relieve, and evils I cannot 
remedy, when it ougnt to be pursuing the home- 
work and heart-work of self-examination, hu- 
niliation, and prayer. We may be too excursive 
as well as too contracted, and both at the same 


time—Maria Fox. 
rr 
For “Tue Frienp.” 


Notes on France. 


Dr. Mutchmore, the editor of The Presbyterian, 
in writing from Europe to that paper, gives some 
interesting particulars concerning France and its 
people. 

He crossed from England to Dieppe. From 
that city the road into the interior lies between 
two bluffs of white chalk, at least three hundred 
feet high. 

“This chalk formation appears in England at 
Ramsgate and Dover, and extends through this 

gap to the Valley of the Scie, and almost to 
Paris, The coast-line of the ancient seas can be 
seen in the changing character of the rocks, in 
the boulders heaved up upon the coast surface. 
The thought of the myriads of life, of its different 
forms and intent, which once lay in the waters 
of these ancient seas, which died and dropped 
down, with their sarcophagi around them, to 
form this vast territory of chalk, is wearying. 
Over this are deposits of boulders, down to peb- 
bles and red sand, and then the soil. It gives 
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to say toyou. You are at this moment in the very 
midst of a district inhabited by thousands and 
tens of thousands of us working-men. To a man 
we are done with the imposed religion—a religion 
of superstition and oppression. But if anyone 
would come to teach us religion of another kind, 
a religion of freedom and earnestness, many of 
us are ready to listen.’” 


——___—__*#e—-—— - -- 


’ 
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Withdrawn from the busier scenes of life, 
while their sun descended brightly, Richard and 
Elizabeth Shackleton, were solicitous, not only 
for the welfare of their own family, and the 
Society to which they belonged, but for the race 
of mankind. When R.S. returned home from 
journeys taken from motives of duty, he returned 
with a thankful and cheerful heart, although 
sometimes in tears—tears springing from grateful 


sensations; for he enjoyed all his comforts of 


every kind, desiring nothing but what was allow- 
able, and with pious resignation submitted to 
the bereavements which his susceptible nature 
poignantly felt. He was indeed greatly favored 
in domestic and social life ; and his own company 
and conversation, while it increased the happiness 
of all around him, by that means also increased 
his own. He delighted and instructed his as- 
sociates, because he was humble and condescend- 
ing: the gentleman, the scholar, the Christian, 
were united in his character; it was also marked 
with a simplicity which derogated nothing from 
the dignity that pure and undefiled religion 
confers. : 

It was not in the circles of his distant friends 
or acquaintance, that this good man appears to 
most advantage. It was by his own fireside that 
his sweetness of temper and his unaffected piety 
beamed brightest. His excellent wife was the 
constant object of his care and affection; his 
children also were his companions and his con- 
fidants. He showed them most of the letters 
which he wrote and received, and expected like 
openness from them. This gave him opportunity 
to correct their style and their handwriting, &c., 
and also to judge of the characters of their cor- 
respondents, and to encourage or discourage the 
friendships they seemed likely to form. 

He disapproved the manner that some young 
persons got into of handling religious subjects, 
with which their general conduct bespoke them 
to be little acquainted; for though a nursing 
father to what was good, he desired not to have 


this theme introduced without a deep sense of 


its awfulness. He often read to his female au- 
dience while they sat at work ; and the subjects 
he chose were likely to “form the manners and 
to mend the heart.” Though religious writings, 
being preferred by him, were frequently intro- 
duced, they were not forced upon his young 
hearers : historical events and good moral poetry 
diversified this entertainment. He often called 
to see his neighbors; and his son’s house was a 
second home, where he loved and was beloved, 
and where he found his first paternal feelings 
revived, while his little grandchildren flocked 
about him, “and climb’d his knees, the envied 
kiss to share.” Oh the cheerfulness of a pure 
mind! What innocent delight does it extract 
from every pleasant circumstance. Whether 
granted to the happy possessor of such a spirit 
or to others, it can appropriate all to its own 
enjoyment! 


——_—_——ro—___. 


THERE is frequently more love in a frown than 
there could be ina smile. “As many as I love 
I rebuke and chasten.” 
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SOMEWHERE. 


Somewhere the wind is blowing, 
I thought as I toiled along 

In the burning heat of the noontide; 
And the fancy made me strong. 

Yes, somewhere the wind is blowing, 
Though here, where I gasp and sigh, 

Not a breath of air is stirring, 


Not a cloud in the burning sky. 


Somewhere the thing we long for 
Exists on earth’s wide bound, 
Somewhere the sun is shining 
When winter nips the ground. 
Somewhere the flowers are springing, 
Somewhere the corn is brown, 
And ready unto the harvest 
To feed the hungry town. 


Somewhere the twilight gathers 
And weary men lay by 
The burden of the daytime, 
And wrapped in slumber lie. 
Somewhere the day is breaking, 
And gloom and darkness flee ; 
Though storms our bark are tossing, 
There’s somewhere a placid sea. 


And thus, I thought, ’tis always, 
In this mysterious life, 
There’s always gladness somewhere, 
In spite of its pain and strife; 
And somewhere the sin and sorrow 
Of earth are known no more, 
Somewhere our weary spirits 
Shall find a peaceful shore. 


Somewhere the things that try us 
Shall all have passed away, 
And doubt and fear no longer 
Impede the perfect day. 
O brother, though the darkness 
Around thy soul be cast, 
The earth is rolling sunward, 
And light shall come at last. 
—Alfred Capel Shaw, in Good Words. 
SELECTED, 


THOUGHTS IN A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


And here we come and sit time after time, 

And call it, social worship; is it thus? 

Oh! Thou whose searching, all pervading eye 

Scans every secret movement of the heart, 

And sees us as we are. Why mourns my soul 
On these occasions ? Why so dead and cold 

My best affections ? I have found thee oft 

In my more secret seasons; in the fields, 

And in my chamber; even in the stir 

Of outward occupations, has my mind 

Been drawn to thee, and found thy presence sweet ; 
But here I seek in vain, and rarely find 

Thy ancient promise to the few that wait 

In singleness upon thee, reach to us. 

Most sweet it is to feel the unity 

Of soul-sustaining love gathering in one, 

Flowing from heart to heart, and like a cloud 

Of mingled incense, rising to the Throne 

Of Love itself! Then much of Heaven is felt 
By minds drawn thitherward and closely linked 
In the celestial union! ’tis in this 

Sweet element alone that we can live 

To any purpose, or expect our minds 

Clothed with that covering which alone prepares 

For social worship. Therefore mourn my soul 
In secret, and like one amidst the vast 

And widely peopled earth, would seek to hide 
Myself and sorrows from the motley crowd 

Of human observation. But Oh Thou! 

Whose bowels of compassion never fail 

Towards the creatures fashioned by thy hand, 
te-animate the dead, and give to those 

Who never felt thy presence in their souls, 

Nor saw thy beauty, both to see and feel 

That thou art lovely, and thy presence life. 
Restore the wanderers, and support the weak 
With thy sustaining arm, for strength is thine; 

And Oh! preserve this tempest-beaten bark 
From sinking in the wave, whose swelling surge 

Threatens to overwhelm. Forsake her not 

But be her Pilot, though no sun nor star 

Appear amid the gloom! for if a ray 

From thy all-cheering presence light her course 

She rides the storm secure, and in due time 

Will reach her destined port, and be at peace. 

— Hannah More. 


SELEcrep, 
THE WOOL ON THE THORN. 





BY MARY BRADLEY. 





The sun is sinking in the west, 

When Jack and I sit down to rest 

Upon the hillside rough and brown, 

And watch the sheep come hurrying down, 


All day upon the upper height 

They browse the herbage; and at night, 
When mountain-tops grow bleak and cold, 
The herd-boy drives them to the fold, 


But Jack observes with quick regret 

How briers the parrow path beset, 

And how by each unfriendly thorn 
Some little wisp of wool is torn. 


“Why don’t they cut the brambles down ?” 
He asks me with a childish frown. 
“To-morrow, father, if I may, 

I’ll come and hew them all away.” 


“ My little axe I’ll bring with me, 

And you shall come and help,” says he. 
“Now, won’t you?” And, to please his whim, 
“T surely will,” I answered him. 


So with the early day we rise, 
sefore the sun lights up the skies, 
While yet the birds upon the wing 
Their morning songs are caroling. 


And as we reach the rocky steep 

Up which the herd-boy drives his sheep, 
We see the lovely color spread 

Till like a rose the east is red. 


And all against the rosy glow 

A hundred wings flit to and fro, 
While darting beak and busy claw 
Their plunder from the brambles draw. 


“© father, see!” with sparkling eyes 
The little man beside me cries; 
“Those birds are carrying away 
The wool the sheep lost yesterday !” 


“ What then?” I answer with a smile. 
“ Why, then, it isn’t worth our while 
To cut the bushes down,” says Jack, 
“ And so we might as well go back.” 


No need for me to speak again, 

Or try to make the lesson plain ; 

From bird and briar, sheep and thorn, 
A truth was learned that summer morn. 


The boy, grown older and more wise, 
Seeks now the hidden good that lies 
In seeming evil, understands 

How both are potent in God’s hands ; 


And tempted, sometimes, to cry out 
At things misunderstood, or doubt 
His loving care, remembers still 
That rosy morning on the hill. 
—S. S. Times. 





The Ephrata Community. 


The editor of the Mennonite paper, Herald of 
Truth, has recently been visiting his brethren in 
the East, and examined the relics of the “Com- 
munity” established many years ago at Ephrata, 
in Laneaster Co., Pa. He gives the following 
account of his visit to that place: 


“We walked about a mile up the turnpike, 
crossed the bridge and soon saw off to the left, 
not far from the street, the quaint old buildings 
for which we were looking. There are three 
large buildings and a number of smaller ones. 
We entered the grounds and at one of the smaller 
tenements we gained the information we wanted. 
We then proceeded to the Sister-house, entered 
in, as we were directed to do, without knocking. 
We found everything in good, neat order, wit 
all the appearance of being occupied, but saw no 
occupants. We did not feel free to go about 


much in the house, without a guide, and as we 
found no one, we made our exit and went to the 
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Brother-house, to see if we could not find some 
one With whom we could converse, and who 
would show us round. 

“The chapel or house of worship stands close 
io the Sister-house. At the Brother-house we 
found occupants, an old ‘ Brother, a young man 
and a young woman, who received us very “kind- 
ly, and we enjoyed a pleasant conversation with 
them. They informed us that at one time there 
was here a community of 300 members. The 
number is now reduced to four, two brothers and 
two sisters, all of whom are well advanced in 
years. The Brother-house is four stories high, 
built of stone with very heavy walls, stories very 
jow, and rooms and windows very small. Each 
sory is laid out after the same pattern, having 
anarrow hall through the middle of the build- 
ing, with small apartments or cells on each side, 
used, no doubt, as sleeping apartments. Occa- 
sionally there was also a large room, which would 
serve as a sitting room. The roof is very steep, 
and the whole structure shows that it is very old. 

“This community took its origin from one 
Conrad Beissel, who came from “Germany in 
1720, and at first associated himself with the 
Brethren (Dunkards), and settled at Mill Port, 
Lancaster Co., in 1729, where he was joined by 
others and, as appears, a church was organized. 
After a time, however, Beissel disagreed with the 
Dunkard faith, left the settlement at Mill Port, 
and retired to a cave on the banks of the Cocalico 
Creek, and lived there for some time in total re- 
tirement. After he was discovered, many of his 
former associates settled around him, living in 
solitary cottages, and adopted the Seventh-day 
as their day of rest and worship. 

“In 1752, a monastic society was formed,— 
Conrad Beissel was chosen as the leader, or spirit- 
ual father, and the monastic name of Friedsam, 
‘Father Friedsam’ was conferred upon him ; and 
it became a rule that all persons who united with 
the community, were given a new name. 

“They liv ed in celibs acy, were very plain, and 
very austere in their habits, and practiced self- 
denial to a very uncommon degree. It was said 
of Beissel that he had always ‘slept on a bench, 
but when he became older and more feeble his 
friends felt that he should take more comfort, 
and secured him a bed, which was put in his 
sleeping apartment and given him as a present. 
He used it a few nights and then, his conscience 
troubling him, he returned to his old place on 
the bench, and slept there during the remainder 
of his life. 

“In what year the present buildings were 
erected we did not learn, but it was here that 
about the year 1745, the Mennonites of Lancas- 
ter County made arrangements with the Ephrata 
Community to have the Martyrs’ Mirror trans- 
lated and “published in the German language. 
They had at that time already a paper mill and 
a printing press, and it required the service of 
fifteen men, during three years, to make the 


paper, translate the work, set the type, and print 
the book.” 


a 


Frrenps, keep in the fear of the Lord God, and 
in the truth in all your dealings, and make no 
advantage upon the times; but rather, when 
things are high which are to be sold, do you 
abate, that you may serve your neighbors: and 
when things are low that the people. cannot put 
off their commodities without great loss, that they 
cannot maintain their families with clothes and 
the like, then do you in such cases rather give 
more; and so by this you will have the blessing 
of the Lord, when your eye is not.unto yourselves, 
but to serve your nation and to do good.— G. Fox. 


For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 
Citizenship. 

It is indeed a comforting thought to the Chris- 
tian traveller that this world is not his eternal 
home. We are citizens of another and a better 
country, “even an heavenly.” 

The language of the Spirit through Holy 
Scripture is, 
Christ, we 
through submission to our Lord’s yoke we have 
allowed Him to become the Guide of our life 
and the chosen lot of our inheritance, we are 
even now his citizens. 

The inspired penman tells us, “ Our citizenship 
is in heaven.” Phil. xii., 20 (Revised version.) 
When such is the case, we are no longer “ Aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, strangers to 
the covenant of promise.” 

If we, therefore, have enlisted in the cause and 
under the banner of the King of Kings, we are 
his subjects and should obey his commands. 

If we are not faithful others will fill our place 
at the marriage feast of the Lamb. How neces- 
sary it is, therefore that our life should conform 
to the fact that we have here no continuing city. 

Let us then, through divine grace, become 
more and more “transformed by the renewing 
of our minds,” that we may know and do that 
perfect and “ acceptable will of God.” 

Let us endeavor to so live, that those with 
whom we mingle in the daily walk, can realize 
that our life is hid with Christ in God.” 

Let us show to the world that we have tasted 
of the joys of the life to come; and that this tasting 
has brought with it “a peace that the world 
cannot give, neither take away.” 

Thus shall we become as “ trees of righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord” that He might 
be glorified. 

We shall then, each one in his or her measure, 
bring forth fruit to the honor and praise of the 
great Husbandman. Fruit that shall be as eternal 
treasure “laid up where moth and rust doth not 
corrupt nor thieves break through and steal.” 

Thus living as in the world, but not of it, we 
shall shine as lights for Him who hath purchased 
us with his own. most precious blood. 

By his divine grace we may be instrumental 
in leading others to come and partake of this 
blessed citizenship. By his holy life within us 
we may prove to them that He who bought us 
and washed us and redeemed us unto Himself, 
is the alone and only satisfying portion. 

To whom be glory and power and dominion 
forever and ever, world without end! 

J. H. Y. 
scnsintaiaaaahiplilamacasinaeti 

Hidden Treasure.—How incapable the ordinary 
Orientals are of seeing any other motive in an 
explorer or a surveyor than the search for treas- 
ure, is familiar on every hand. When some 
ancient tombs were excavated some years ago 
on the grounds of the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirit, there were found a number of Roman 


jars, such as were used in ancient times for the 


provision of the dead. When the first one was 
found, there was a crowd about, who demanded 
“the opening of the jars and their emptying” in 
the presence of the multitude. Knowing the 
habit of such ancient pottery to crack in the 
sun, unless covered up till it had a slow anneal- 
ing, so to speak, for the upper air and heat, I 
advised first its covering up lightly with earth 
for a day ; but it oniy raised a storm: that would 
be hiding the treasure so as to take it by and by 
on the sly. At last, by representing the case to 
the noisy ones, the president of the college was 
permitted to carry it within the college building, 


that if we have named the name of 
should “depart from iniquity.” If 


where it could be protected from the sun when 
it was dry. But he was obliged to give the 
most solemn promises to open it in the presence 
of all the spectators, and let them all see what 
was within it. The multitude believed that the 


jar contained treasure, and could not be made to 


think that it contained anything else. Even the 
more enlightened and sagacious native teachers, 
who did not suppose a treasure was in it, feared 
the crowd, and earnestly protested against doing 
anything with the jar except opening and emp- 
tying it on the spot. Bugbears were raised, too, 
about the claims of the government officials, who 
might pretend that a jar-full of gold had been 
abstracted by the finders, without paying in the 
government quota, and demand that the college 
president bring the jar and fill it with gold,—as 
had been done with the workmen who found 
copper vessels of gold at Sidon. With no little 
difficulty and with much patience the president 
succeeded in taking the jar into a cool place, 
where it could dry slowly and be saved; and 
after it was dry enough to be opened safely, it 
was emptied. Of course it contained nothing 
but earth and remains of organic matter; and 
the jar itself, the only treasure worth securing, 
was preserved. The government officials, too, 
disappointed the crowd.—Dr. Isaae H. Hall in 
S. S. Times. 





Natural History, Science, &c. 

Suspended Vegetable Life-—A remarkable case 
of suspended growth-power is recorded by Dr. 
Maxwell J. Masters, of London. A tree of the 
common Ailanthus was cut down, and the stump 
buried just below the surface. Growth appeared, 
ten years, certainly, probably fifteen years after, 
though there had been no sign of vegetation in 
the intervening period. The fact is of great im- 
portance in connection with the maintenance of 
life in vegetables for long periods under glaciers. 
In the “ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia for 1884,” good reasons 
are given for the belief that plants covered 
by ice in Alaska for over one hundred years, 
still kept alive and grew after the ice-sheet was 
removed. The maintenance of life in ailanthus 
roots ten years without growing, so near circum- 
stances favorable to growth, is a greater feat of 
Nature than the retention of life for one hun- 
dred years under the low temperature beneath 
a glacier.— Independent. 

Shower of Ants.—“ The city of Nancy, in France, 
on the 21st of July, suffere od the strange visitation 
of a rain of wood-ants. It was about five o’clock 
in the afternoon when the ‘shower’ came up, 
and the insects, both winged and unwinged, fell 
upon the streets and public places, and on the 
heads of passers-by, like a snow-squall, for about 
an hour. Most of the town was literally covered 
with ants. They are supposed to have been 
taken up somewhere and brought to the place 
by the strong gusts which preceded a severe 
storm that fell upon the city during the night.” 

— Popular Science Monthly. 

Contagious Diseases.—The lower forms of vege- 

table life which seem to be identified with disease, 
aie quickly wither and perish by free ex- 
posure to pure air. Cleanliness and good ventila- 
tion are among the most efficient agents in the 
control of epidemics. 

Limits of the Memory.—T. W. Higginson, of 
Cambridge, Mass., thinks it very doubtful if the 
most learned man at fifty really knows more facts 
than at twenty; “he has merely driven out a 
multitude of insignificant details by those of 
greater value.” He compares the memory, not 
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as some people do, to an india-rubber bag of in- 
definite expansion, but to the pop-guns made by 
boys, which are loaded with a piece of potato at 
one end and another bit at the other, but never 
by any chance, hold more than two bits at the 
same time. 


Sanitary.—At a meeting of the Public Health 
Association, held at Memphis, the subject of the 
pollution of streams that must be used for a sup- 
ply of drinking-water, called forth some forcible 
discussion, and the expression of a conviction 
that they should be protected from such pollu- 
tion. For although water has some power of re- 
covering its purity by the subsidence of the solid 
material in it, and by the oxidation of the soluble 
parts of the contaminating substances, yet the 
rules governing this oxidation are varied by many 
factors. 

Attention was also called to the destruction 
of refuse by fire, which is being introduced in 
various places. It was stated that not only 
could loose refuse be thus economically disposed 
of, but that night soil and all forms of débris 
could be rapidly consumed without smoke or 
nauseous gases. There seemed reason to hope 
that some form of apparatus for this purpose 


would afford the best and cheapest method of 


preventing accumulations of decayable matter. 


Artesian Wells in Algeria.—By the sinking of 


artesian wells, some of the oases in Algeria which 
had been almost overwhelmed by the desert, have 
been restored to cultivation. In Oued Rie, the 
area of cultivated land has been doubled. It 
now has 520,000 date palms in full bearing; 
and the population, which is now 13,000, has 
more than doubled. 


Wild Animals and the Telegraph.—Some in- 
teresting facts have been brought out in a paper 
by M. C. Nielsen of Christiana, on the impression 
produced upon animals by the resonance of the 
vibrations of telegraph wires. It is found that 
the black and green woodpeckers, for example, 
which hunt for insects in the bark and in the 
heart of decaying trees, often peck inside the 
circular hole made transversely through telegraph 
posts, generally near the top. The phenomenon 
is attributed to the resonance produced in the 
post by the vibration of the wire, which the bird 
mistakes as the result of the operation of worms 
and insects in the interior of the post. 

Every one knows the fondness of bears for 
honey. It has been noticed that in mountainous 
districts they seem to mistake the vibratory 
sound of the telegraph wires for the grateful 
humming of bees, and, rushing to the post, look 
about for the hive. Not finding it on the post, 
they scatter the stones at its base which help to 
support it, and, disappointed in their search, give 
the post a parting pat with their paw, thus show- 
ing their determination at least to kill any bees 
that might be about it. 
bears about prostrate posts and scattered stones 
prove that this really happens. 

With regard to wolves, again, M. Nielsen states 
that when a vote was asked at the time for the 
first great telegraph lines, a member of the Storth- 
ing said that although his district had no direct 
interest in the line proposed, he would give his 
vote in its favor, because he knew the lines would 
drive the wolves from the districts through which 
they passed. It is well-known that to keep off the 
ravages of hungry wolves in winter the farmers 
in Norway set up poles connected together by a 
line or rope, under which the wolves would not 
dare to pass. “And it is a fact,’ M. Nielsen 
states, “that when, twenty or more years ago, 
telegraph lines were carried over the mountains 
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and along the valleys, the wolves totally disap- 
peared, and a specimen is now a rarity.” Whether 
the two circumstances are casually connected, M. 
Nielsen does not venture to say.— Nature. 


The Hippopotamus.—* Beginning with the ex- 
terior the skin is of enormous thickness and 
toughness. From it are made the terrible whips 
called “sjamboks,” a stroke of which will cut a 
groove in a deal board. As the hippopotamus 
spends so much time in the water, the skin is 
perforated with a number of pores, through 
which exudes a thick, dark, oily secretion, which, 
like the fur of the seal, otter, beaver, and other 
aquatic animals, keeps the creature dry, even 
when it is submerged. When in July, 1849, 
Obaysh, the first hippopotamus ever brought to 
England, was taken in the Nile as a youngster, 
its slippery skin enabled it to wriggle out of the 
arms of its captor; and it was only secured by 
driving a boathook into its hide—the scar re- 
maining through the rest of its long life. When, 
in May of the following year, it arrived in Lon- 
don, I went to see it, and inadvertently patted 
it, not knowing of the oily secretion. Con- 
sequently, a pair of new kid gloves, which I was 
wearing were utterly spoiled.” 

A female was afterward obtained, and in 1871 
was born the first hippopotamus ever produced 
in Europe. As its mother did not know how to 
manage it, the young calf was taken away and 
fed artificially. Taking it from its mother was ¢ 
most perilous task, and, after a most exciting series 
of adventures, was achieved by Scott, the man 
who was afterward so well known as “Jumbo’s” 
keeper. The little creature weighed about one 
hundred pounds, but kicked and screamed like 
an adult, while its round, smooth body was so 
oily that Scott could scarcely hold it. 

The eyes, ears and nostrils are set nearly on 


almost entirely below the surface, and be able to 
perceive the approach of foes by hearing, sight 
and scent. When it lies motionless and dozing 
in the water, it is naturally a little lighter than 
a corresponding bulk of water, and so floats, with 
only a little of the back and the ears, eyes and 
nostrils above the surface—Good Words. — 

Periodical Recurrence of Pain.—A curious in- 
stance of this is mentioned in the Christian Ad- 
vocate, of New York, in the ease of a child, a 
five year old son of George Putnam, who was 
bitten on the 23d of Eighth Month, 1883, by a 
snake He suffered severe pains from the bite, 
but in about a week was able to go about. On 
the 29th of the Eighth Month, in the next year, 
he was seized with a sharp pain in his foot, which 
began to swell, and in a short time his leg and 
foot were double their natural size, and became 
spotted. He suffered as much as he did when he 
was first bitten, and these same symptoms have 
occurred at the same time in every year since. 
Such cases do not often occur. Many persons 
have been been bitten by rattlesnakes, and re- 
covered without any subsequent evil consequences, 
while only two or three such anniversary cases 
ean be authenticated. “The probable explana- 
tion is that in the few cases in which they do 
occur they are purely emotional. The minds 
of the persons are directed, as the time comes 
around, to the original bite and suffering, and 
their nervous systems are excited, and after it has 
occurred once or twice the effect is intensified.” 








Items. 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting. — Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J., on 
the 15th of Twelfth Month, was one of those favored 
seasons, in which the Head of the Church spreads 


cleanse his ways ? 


the same plane, so that the animal can sink itself 








over the minds of those assembled an exercise of 
spirit which enables them to labor harmoniously in 


his cause. 

After a time of silence, the query of the Psalmist 

was revived, “Wherewithal shall a young man 

By taking heed thereto, according 
to thy word.” And an appeal was made to the young 
men, to heed the leadings and teachings of the Spirit 
of Christ in their own hearts, which would enable 
them to avoid the evils that are in the world, and 
to walk in the way of holiness. 

The importance of that faith which is the gift of 
God, was held up to view. A faith which isa higher 
and deeper attainment than a mere intellectual re- 
ception of the truths of the Gospel ; which involves 
a change of life, and a conformity to‘the Divine 
will ; and which is connected with our justification, 
For, as we were told, we could not experience justi- 
fication, without experiencing sanctification also, 
The devils have an intellectual faith. They believe 
in the existence of God, but fail to receive benefit 
therefrom, because it does not produce in them the 
fruits of the Spirit—they are not brought into har- 
mony with the Divine nature. It was the language 
of George Fox—‘“So far as a man is sanctified, so 
far is he justified; and no farther.” 

A sweet message of comfort and encouragement 
to those who meet with many trials in their heaven- 
ly journey tended to cheer and strengthen the hearts 
of some—probably of very many—of the large com- 
pany collected. For, although the day was very 
wet, a goodly number had assembled on this occa- 
sion. 

Reference was also made to the loss which is 
often sustained by those who, at meetings where the 
evidence of the Divine Presence has been sensibly 
felt, and their hearts have been affected therewith, 
through unwatchfulness, and entering freely into 
common or light conversation at the close of such 
opportunities, lose too soon the sense of seriousness 
which had overspread them. Such are like the 
way-side ground, on which seed was scattered by 
the heavenly husbandman, but the fowls of the air 
quickly snatched it away, so that it never grew, and 
produced no fruit. 

An exercise on behalf of the younger portion of 

the members was felt and expressed by several. It 
was believed that some of these, and of those who 
might be termed middle-aged, needed to come under 
a deeper work of grace; and that the time had come 
in which they must bear a share of the burthens of 
the Church, and be willing to enter into exercise on 
its account, and on account of their neighbors or 
others with whom they were acquainted; and no 
longer evade their own responsibilities on the plea 
that such things would be looked after by the older 
and more experienced members. 
Encouragement was extended to be faithful in 
going to meetings in the middle of the week,—in 
relation to which deficiencies were reported in the 
answers to the queries. One Friend stated that he 
had been brought up to regard the attendance of 
week-day meetings as a settled thing, about which 
there was no occasion to deliberate, and to which 
business arrangements must yield. And he advised 
those who had the control of their own time to adopt 
such arule. Another encouraged those who were in 
the employment of others, to endeavor to make such 
arrangements with their employers as might secure 
them the privilege of meeting with their friehds for 
Divine worship. He referred in a feeling manner 
to his own case, when so situated, and said he be- 
lieved they would often find the difficulties in their 
way removed. 

A report was received from the committee of men 
and women Friends, charged with the oversight of 
the meeting held at Atlantic City on First-days. 
This stated, that the meetings had been held con- 
tinuously during the past year, and that the attend- 
ance ranged from about 25 to 100 persons (and 
sometimes more), mostly members of our Society. 
It was concluded to continue the supervision of this 
meeting, and a new committee was appointed to 
have the charge of it during the coming year. 

Vocal petitions were offered to the bounteous 
Giver of all good for a continuance of his blessings. 

The meeting closed under a feeling of the comfort 
and mutual good-will which flow from partakin 
together of the consolations of the Gospel, an 
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mingling in exercise for the increase of Divine life 
in the Church. 


Religious Liberty in Europe.—Philip Schaff, in an 


article in The Independent, states that in England 


the era of religious uniformity and consequent per- 


secution, which sent so many of her best citizens to 
the wild woods of North America, closed with the 
expulsion of the dynasty of the Stuarts and the Act 
The benefit of this Act was 
subsequently enlarged and extended to Unitarians 
(1813), to Roman Catholics (1829), and at last to the 


of Toleration of 1689. 


Jews (1858), all of whqgm may now be represented 
in Parliament. Practically, there is as much civil 
and religious liberty and as much religious activity 
in England and Scotland as in the United States, 
and the voluntary principle, owing in part to the 
good example set by dissenters, has made wonder- 
ful progress within the established churches of both 
countries. 


But nominally and legally, the Queen is still the 
supreme governor both of the Episcopal Church of 


England, and of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land; and as Empress of India she is bound to pro- 
tect the Hindu religions of her subjects. Such 
double or triple headship is a strange anomaly, 
which cannot last much longer. Presbyterians are 
dissenters in England, Episcopalians are dissenters 
in Scotland, and the Queen is a double dissenter as 
she passes from Windsor to Balmoral and back 
again. The Dissenters are uneasy and discontented 
with their status of legal and social inferiority, and 
a large class of Episcopalians are equally discon- 
tented with the subservency of their own Church to 
the royal supremacy, and to a Parliament composed 
of Churchmen, Dissenters, Jews and Gentiles. 

In Ireland the Church of England was dises- 
tablished in 1869. At the union of England and 
Ireland, in 1801, in was enacted that the Churches 
of England and Ireland were forever to form one 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and this was to be a 
fundamental part of the union between the coun- 
tries. The Irish were forced to support a religion 
which was professed only by a small minority, and 
which was hated as heretical and tyrannical by 
three-fourths of the population. The wonder is that 
such an anomaly could continue so long and be de- 
fended by good men misguided by hereditary pre- 
judice. 
the Anglican Church in Ireland, accompanied by 


proper compensation or commutation was an act of 


simple justice, and has resulted in giving greater 
efficiency to the Episcopal and other Protestant 
bodies. 

Since that time all the Christian denominations 

in Ireland are placed on a footing of legal equality ; 
and each manages its affairs independently in its 
own way. 
In Switzerland the Constitution of 1874 declares, 
that “freedom of belief and conscience are invio- 
lable, that no one can be forced to accept or support 
a religion, or be punished on account of religious 
views, and that the free exercise of worship is se- 
cured within the limits of morality and public 
safety.” But the same constitution, like that of 
1848, excludes the order of the Jesuits and affiliated 
orders from Swiss territory, and prohibits their 
members to exercise any kind of activity in church 
or school. Each canton has still its own established 
church—either Roman Catholic or Reformed—sup- 
ported and ruled by the civil magistrate. 

The free churches in French Switzerland are on 
the same footing as the English Dissenters ; that is, 
they are self-supporting and self-governing, but have 
to bear their share of taxation for the support of the 
national Church. 

Spurgeon and the Baptist Union.—-Spurgeon, the 
celebrated Baptist preacher of London, has with- 
drawn from his connection with the “ Baptist Union” 
because it retains among its members some preach- 
ers whose doctrines he regards as unsound. This 
withdrawal, however, does not imply that he ceases 
to be a Baptist, but that he prefers to labor in the 
future without being compromised by association 
With ministers with whom he is not in unity. It is 
aid that some other of the Baptist churches and 
ministers will follow his example. 


The Karaite Jews.—Prof. Lansing, of New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary, says in The Independent, 
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that this sect adheres to the written law, and rejects 
the authority of tradition and the Talmud. Their 
number is small, and they reside principally in the 
Crimea and in Egypt. When in Egypt last summer, 
through the kindness of their chief priest, the Pro- 
fessor had an opportunity of examining some of the 
manuscripts of the Scriptures belonging to the syna- 
gogue at Cairo. Of these manuscripts they possess 
a number of unusually old and fine ones,—about 


twenty of them comprising the Scriptures almost if 


not quite entire. The mechanical execution of some 
of these is very excellent. They are written on fine 
parchment, and richly adorned. Of the Egyptian 
Karaites, Lansing says, “In their courteous and 
generous treatment of others; in their simple, 
straightforward and deeply religious manner of life; 
in their intelligent, liberal and progressive attitude 
and spirit, they are superior as a sect to the Rab- 
binites.” 

Prohibition in Atlanta.—At the recent election in 
Atlanta, Ga., the Prohibition law which had been 
in force for the last two years, was repealed; so that 
for two years to come the sale of spirituous liquors 
in that city will again be legalized. This result is 
attributed largely tothe Negrovote. During slavery, 
the colored people were under restrictions, and they 
came to regard free trade in spirits as one of the 
privileges belonging to liberty. It will probably 
require a course of temperance instruction to induce 
some of them to become a law unto themselves in 
this matter; and to convince them that the public 
good and their own interests would be promoted by 
the enforcement of temperance legislation. 


— 


THERE are many vestiges of old heathenism and 
of its superstitions in the popular thoughts and 
feelings of to-day, even in quite intelligent Christ- 
ian circles. Wherever you find the idea of luck 
a prevalent one, you have traces of primitive 
folk-lore fancies. When a person is disturbed 
at seeing the new moon over his left shoulder, or 
at finding thirteen persons seated at a dinner- 
table, or at starting on a journey on a Friday, 
or at wearing an opal as an adornment ; or when 
a person thinks that a horse-shoe emblem is not 
to be despised for its influence, or that “ good 
luck lies in odd numbers,’—it is evident that 
Christian convictions and a Christian trust are 
not in full sway in that mind and heart. The 
thought of malevolent or of favoring spirits 
responsive to signs and symbols, has there more 
power than the thought of the all-controlling 
God. He who walks with that God in loving 
confidence, gives no thought to such foolish 
fancies as these. He who is affected by these 
fancies has need to turn away from them reso- 
lutely to the Source of all restful trust—for always 
and for every where.—Selected. 
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An important decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States has recently been made 
which affects the question of the State prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. The State of Kansas passed 
a stringent law of this kind; and its constitu- 
tionality was questioned by the brewers of that 
State, who contended that it practically destroyed 
the value of their brewing establishments, which 
could no longer be used for the purpose for which 
they were erected ; and that, therefore, the State 
was bound to reimburse them for their loss, under 
that clause of the United States Constitution 
which enacts that no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process of 
law. This view was sustained by the United 
States Circuit Court in Kansas; and an appeal 
taken to the Supreme Court. This Court, on 











the 5th inst., gave a decision, concurred in by 
seven judges, and with but one dissentient, which 
reverses the judgment of the Circuit Court. The 
decision says : 


“The right to sell liquor is not one of the rights 
growing out of citizenship of the United States.” 

“The right to manufacture drink for one’s own 
use is subject to the restriction that it shall not en- 
danger or affect the rights of others. If such manu- 
facture does prejudicially affect the rights and in- 
terests of the community, it follows that society has 
the power to protect itself by legislation against the 
injurious consequences of that business.” 

“There is here no justification for holding that 
the State, under the guise merely of police regula- 
tions, is aiming to deprive the citizen of his con- 
stitutional rights; for we cannot shut out of view 
the fact, within the knowledge of all, that the public 
health, the public morals and the public safety may 
be endangered by the general use of intoxicating 
drinks; nor can we ignore the fact, established by 
statistics accessible to every one, that the disorder, 
pauperism and crime prevalent in the country are, 
in large measure, directly traceable to this evil.” 

“Such a right [the right to manufacture intoxi- 
ating drinks] does not inhere in citizenship. Nor 
can it be said that Government interferes with or 
impairs any one’s constitutional rights of liberty or 
of property when it determines that the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks for general or indi- 
vidual use as a beverage, are, or may become hurtful 
to society, and to every member of it, and is, there- 
fore, a business in which no one may lawfully en- 
gage.” 

‘All property in this country is held under the 
implied obligation that the owner’s use of it shall 
not be injurious to the equal enjoyment of others, 
having an equal right to the enjoyment of their 
property, nor injurious to the rights of the com- 
munity.” 


The ground on which this decision is based, is 
the same as that which authorizes the removal of 
any nuisances: such as offensive manufactures, 
which are injurious to the health or endanger 
the lives of a community. It takes away one of 
the obstacles to prohibition of the liquor traffic; 
and will probably encourage the advocates of 
such legislation in their efforts to educate the 
public to a sense of its usefulness and necessity, 
—a preliminary education, without which legal 
enactments cannot be enforced. 


In the accounts published in the papers of an 
intercollegiate game of football recently played 
between clubs belonging to Harvard and Yale 
Universities, it is stated that so heavy was the 
betting on the result that more than $100,000 
changed hands on the result. The descriptions 
given of the rough and positively brutal manner 
in which the contest was carried on, are revolt- 
ing; and the whole occurrence shows in a very 
forcible manner, the evils connected with aan 
games, and the necessity of decided preventive 
action on the part of the officers of colleges and 
universities. These games have in some cases 
sunk below the level of horse-races, which have 
long been condemned by the better part of the 
community ; for, while gambling is carried on in 
connection with both, there is an element of per- 
sonal violence in football, in the manner in which 
it has latterly been played, which causes it to 
approach the level of the prize fighter. 

Our students in schools need physical exercise 
and relaxation ; and these, if kept within proper 
limits, tend to preserve their health and to fit 
them for the intellectual efforts which are the 
main purpose for which they are sent to such 
institutions. But when competition with the 
students of other schools is permitted ; and the 
interest of the competitors is so highly excited 
that they will submit to regular courses of train- 
ing to enable them to succeed; what was com- 
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menced as a relaxation from study becomes the 
principal business, the chief object, with many ; 
and thus it proves subversive of that mental im- 
provement which it was originally designed to 
aid. Besides this, it leads to great and unneces- 
sary expenses, and exposes to much that is de- 
moralizing. 

We hope the attention of the public will be so 
turned to this subject as to strengthen the hands 
of the proper authorities in applying the needed 
restraint ; so that the recreations of students may 
be kept in harmony with the objects for which 
institutions of learning were established, and not 
permitted to become a means of improperly 
wasting their time and energies, and leading 
them into evil. It surely cannot be claimed that 
in order to obtain the requisite exercise, or for 
any other good object, it is needful for the stu- 
dents of one school to meet in competition with 
those of another. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—In the U.S. Senate on the 19th 
instant, bills were introduced by Senator Platt to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of liquors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and by Senator Palmer for the ex- 
tirpation of contagious diseases among cattle. Senator 
Pugh offered resolutions declaring for a revision of the 
present tax and tariff laws so as “ to reduce the annual 
revenues to be collected therefrom to the necessary 
wants of the Federal Government, and no more than 
it needs to pay its matured debts and discharge its ob- 
ligations under the laws of Congress, without crippling 
or deranging any American industries,” and declaring 
that the Senate will not concur in any joint resolution 
for the final adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress until after the passage of such remedial laws. 

The report of Special Agent Tingle, in charge of the 
seal islands of Alaska for the year ended Seventh Mo. 
lst last, has been transmitted to the U.S. Senate. He 
reports almost no loss from seals perishing on the 
drives. Men were sent to follow up the seals and skin 
such as perished. The loss from clubbing was also said 
to be insignificant. A 20-ton steam yacht is asked for 
in order that unlawful sealing may be prevented ; the 
one cutter now used to pfotect the seal fisheries being 
insufficient. Thirty thousand seal skins, it is estimated, 
have been unlawfully taken during the year, and on 
the basis of ten seals killed or mortally wounded by 
these marauders for each skin they secure, the number 
of seals killed by them during the year is placed at 
300,000. The report highly recommends the officers 
of the cutter Rush for their zeal in protecting the seal 
fisheries from these unlawful sealers. 

The Committee on Education has reported favorably 
the bill passed by the Senate during the last session, 
and known as the Blair Educational bill. It received 
the unanimous endorsement of the Committee, and 
contains but one slight change from the bill as it passed 
the Senate. It provides for a total appropriation of 
$79,000,000, to be expended in eight years, and is to be 
distributed among the States and Territories in pro- 
portion to their illiteracy. 

A despatch from Dubuque, Iowa, says Judge Shiras, 
of the United States District Court, sitting in that city, 
has remanded all the brewery and saloon cases before 
him to the State Courts. This was done at the request 
of Judge Brewer, of Kansas. “This does not prohibit 
the transfer of liquor cases from the State Courts, but 
it means that, when so removed, they will be at once 
remanded. Judge Love, of the Southern Iowa Dis- 
trict, has received similar instructions. 
all hope on the part of the liquor men and brewers of 
evading the final issue by delays and appeals. It is a 
victory for the Prohibitionists, and will result in put- 
ting to a speedy test the virtue of the Clark law.” 

The Supreme Court in St. Louis has declared what 
is known as the Wood Local Option Law to be consti- 
tutional. “The effect of this will be to give the tem- 
perance movement in the State additional impetus, and 
elections will no doubt be speedily held on the ‘ wet’ 
or ‘dry’ question in all the counties in the State that 
have not already taken such action. St. Louis will 
also vote on the question.” 

The City Council of Atlanta, Georgia, has fixed 
fifteen hundred dollars as the cost of a retail liquor 
seller’s license. The ordinance restricts saloons to cer- 
tain streets, and provides for strict regulation. 


This cuts off 


The official returns of the vote of Dakota on division 
show that in North Dakota the majority against di- 
vision is exactly ten thousand; in South Dakota the 
majority for division is 13,938. 

Natural gas in large quantities was struck on the 
15th instant in boring an artesian well near Santa 
Ana, California. : 

The 80th anniversary of the birth of Whittier, was 
celebrated at his home, in Danvers, Massachusetts, on 
the 17th inst. He received a number of distinguished 
guests. 
~ Deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 388, 
which is 49 more than in the previous week, and 31 
less than in the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 211 were males, and 177 females: 54 died of 
consumption; 40 of pneumonia; 24 of diseases of the 
heart; 22 of old age; 22 of convulsions; 17 of inani- 
tion; 14 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of paralysis ; 
11 of cancer; 11 of apoplexy; 11 of Bright’s disease, 
and 11 of casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U.S. 43’s, 108} ; 4’s reg., 125}; coupon, 
1263; currency 6’s, 119 a 1273. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 10} cts. for middling 
uplands. . 

Feed was quiet, but steady: 1 car good winter bran 
sold at $21.50 per ton. Winter bran ranged from $21 
to $21.75, and spring do. at $20 a $20.75 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market was dull and 
weak. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family at 
$3.75; 125 barrels Pennsylvania, roller straight, at 
$4.20; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.35; 375 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.50 a $4.60; 125 barrels Minnesota, 
clear, at $4.15, and 625 barrels do. patent, at $4.85 a 
$5. Rye flour was quiet at $3.30 a $3.40 per barrel, as 
to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 


red wheat, 873 a 873 cts. 
No. 


2 mixed corn, 55} a 55} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 39} a 39} cts. 

3eef cattle—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 4} ets.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} ets. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 43 a4} cts. ; medium, 
3} a 4} cts. ; common, 2} a 3} cts.; lambs 4 a 7 cts. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicago, 7 cts.; good, 73 a 7} cts.; 
medium, 7 a 74 ets.; common, 7 a 7} cts. 

Milch calves, 5 a74 cts. Milch cows, $25 a $50. 

Fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

ForEeIGN.—On the 14th instant, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Balfour, addressed an immense assemblage in 
Free Trade Hall at Manchester. As the speaker ap- 
peared upon the platform, the cheering by a portion of 
the audience failed to drown the hisses of another por- 
tion. The preliminary speaking was amid great dis- 
order. A number of fights took place, and many persons 
were ejected from the hall. The malcontent element 
was finally subdued. 

On the 19th instant, Lord Salisbury made a speech 
at Derby. Referring to the “ fair trade” movement, he 
said he must know what the proposals meant before he 
could give an opinon on them. At present there was 
no exact definition as to how far “ fair trade” went, or 
to what extent it was identified with protection. He 
could hold out no prospect of relief to the oppressed 
and ruined British farmer from a revival of protection. 

With regard to Ireland, he complained of Gladstone’s 
continued reticence and want of frankness. The Hlome 
Rulers, he said, could not even agree upon first princi- 
ples. The country now more than felt that union must 
be insisted on, or other and greater evils than the loss 
of Ireland would happen. 

Lord Salisbury said that the adoption of Protection 
by England would involve the country in a civil war. 

David Sheehy, M. P., who was arrested in Limerick, 
after evading the police for a long time, has been sen- 
tenced at Ballynutyy to three month’s imprisonment at 
hard labor. This sentence was imposed for his partici- 
pation in the Woodford meeting of the 16th of Tenth 
Month. An appeal from sentence was taken by Sheehy’s 
counsel, and the prisoner admitted to bail. He was 
immediately re-arrested for participation in the meet- 
ing held at Clonmel. Bail was refused, and Sheehy 
was escorted under guard to Clonmel jail. : 

John Hooper, member of Parliament for Cork, has 
been sentenced to two month’s imprisonment for pub- 
lishing reports in his paper, the Cork Herald, of meet- 
ings of suppressed branches of the National League. 

The police of Queenstown have warned news men 
that they will be arrested if they sell copies of the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal which contain reports of meet- 
ings of suppressed branches of the National League. 

On the 15th inst. his physicians discovered symptoms 
of a fresh growth in the throat of the Crown Prince of 
Germany. On the 19th this was believed to be dimin- 
ishing in size. 

The National Zeitung of the 18th instant says that 


General Von Schweinitz, the German Ambassador to 
Russia, returns to St. Petersburg with conciliatory in. 
structions. Prince Bismarck, the paper says, counsels 
Austria, while strengthening her military position, to 
avoid giving provocation to Russia. 

It is semi-officially stated that the Austrian Cabinet 
shares in the belief that good relations with Russia 
will be maintained. No difference exists except with 
respect to Bulgaria, Austria is ready to assist in 

pacific solution of the question, but the announcement 

in the Invalide Russe that Russia projects a whole series 
of military measures, of which the recent increase of 
forces in Poland is only a part, enjoins increased mili- 
tary vigilance. Austria must keep pace with Russian 
plans. The Council has decided to grant the Minister 
of War a credit of 15,000,000 florins. The smallness of 
the grant is held to be proof that Austria does not 
intend to take aggressive measures. 

Le Nord, the Russian organ at Brussels, in an article 
on the European situation, says: 

“ Russia does not want to make war and will not do 
so. She does, however, claim the fullest right to adopt 
measures to render disastrous any invasion by an ag- 
gressor. Russia would cease to be the independent and 
great power she intends remaining, if she permitted an 
account required of her concerning the steps she thinks 
fit to take regarding her security.” 

The United States Fish Commission car No. 2 hag 
arrived at the City of Mexico with 5000 carp and gold- 
fish as a gift to the Mexican Government. 

A telegram from Ottawa, Ontario, says John Ellis, 
member of the Dominion Parliament, has announced 
his intention of coming out squarely as an advocate of 
annexation to the United States. In an editorial in 
his own paper, J. Ellis invites J. Chamberlain’s atten- 
tion to annexation as being the simplest way of settling 
the fishery trouble; and says both countries would be 
strengthened by the union. “In view of the apparent 
collapse of the Fishery Commission, several other mem- 
bers of Parliament, including A. G. Jones, of Halifax, 
it is understood, will come out openly during the com- 
ing session, not alone in favor of Commercial Union, 
but in advocacy of annexation to the United States. 

The St. John (N. B.) Globe is out in an editorial, 
urging that Canada be annexed to the United States, 
and thus avoid all strife over the fisheries. 

The steamer City of Sydney arrived at San Francisco 
on the 15th instant, and brings the details of one of the 
most appalling disasters of modern times, caused by a 
flood in the Yellow River, in the province of Honau. 
The river broke its banks on Ninth Month 28th, and 
inundated Ching Chow and ten other populous cities, 
What once was a rich and densely populated plain is 
now a lake ten to thirty feet deep. The loss of life is 
incalculable, and millions of the inhabitants are home- 
less and starving. The present lake was the bed of the 
river centuries ago; the former bed of the river is dry. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, London, En- 
gland, £27 12s. 6d., for subscriptions to THE FRrEnD, 
as follows: for himself £2 10s., for 5 copies, vol. 61; 
for Joshua Ashby, John Ashworth, Alice Alexander, 
Robert Biglands, John Bottomley, Phebe H. Bracher, 
John Bellows, Richard B. Brockbank, David Burton, 
John Cheal, Robert H. Clark, James Cloak, Henry 
Darley, Charles Elcock, Sarah Gibbins, William Gra- 
ham, Michael Graham, Forster Green, James Green, 
William Green, Susanna Grubb, J. Barcroft Haughton, 
Mary Halden, James Hobson, Samuel Hope, John 
Horniman, William Knowles, Joseph Lamb, William 
James Le Tall, Alice Marsden, Jane Moorhouse, Wil- 
liam R. Nash, Sarah Pearson, Daniel Pickard, George 
Pitt, John Sadler, Abraham Shield, George Smithson, 
Eliza M. Southall, John Sykes, Ellen Watkins, Wil- 
liam Allen Watkins, Lucy W. Walker, Robert Walker, 
Charles F. Wakefield, Jacob Wigham, Susan Williams, 
John Wood, and F. Ellington Wright, 10s. each, vol. 
61; for Frederic Mackie, Australia, 10s. vol. 61; and 
for Sophia Taylor, 2s. 6d., to No. 13, vol. 61. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 


sent to J.G. WriitaMs, Supt. 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonwn C. Hawt, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





